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tions by treaty have the power to alter, as to their mutual intercourse, the usages prescribed by international law; that, accordingly, France and America had so changed, as between themselves, the law of nations respecting enemy's goods in neutral bottoms. He cites the ordinance of France herself in 1744 and her long continued practice under it; and he answers so overwhelmingly the suggestion that the law of nations had not been changed by the rules laid down by the "Armed Neutrality" of the Northern Powers of Europe in the war existing at the time of that confederation, that the resourceful Talleyrand made no pretense of answering it.
The stipulation in the Franco-American Treaty of "protecting the goods of the enemy of either party in the vessels of the other, and in turn surrendering its own goods found in the vessels of the enemy," extended, Marshall insists, to no other nation except to France and America; and contends that this could be changed only by further specific agreements between those two nations.
Marshall wishes "that the principle that neutral bottoms shall make neutral goods55 were universally established, and declares that that principle "is perhaps felt by no nation on earth more strongly than by the United States/* On this point he is emphatic, and reiterates that "no nation is more deeply interested in its establishment55 than America. "It is an object they [the United States] have kept in view, and which, if not forced by violence to abandon it, they .will pursue in such manner as their own judgment may dictate as being best calculated to attain it.5*